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UTKOCAS OF KAMARUPA 

(By Jogendka Chandra Ghosh) 

It is said in tlie Vdyu-jmrana (ch, 40) and the Brahmdt}da~ 
pwrana (ch. 44) that tlie Devakuta is a viarydJd-parvata, i. e. a 
boundary mountain and contains the birth-['laco of Garu(},a. 
It lias several peaks which are inliahited by the GandharvaSj 
the Saimhikeyus, sun onnded by the Asivis is, i. e. tlm Nagas^, 
the Kalakeyas, the Bhutas ami tlio Kdinarujii Kakjasaa, known 
as the Utkocas, as : — 

«RnTC:fqjTim i 

«Tc«|r!JRt 

Tlie Mitrkniid'ya-jniidna (city. ;j 4 and 50) de.-cribes this Dova- 

kuta, as tlie eastern laitryd di-pitrvn>a, bi'twiHMi the Jlavrta- 

Varsa and liu' Itliadriiyva-vars/i. 'I'lie li’amayana (Kiskindlia- 

kaiida, ch. 40, Vs. Id, 117 and ds) aisol(>laCf,s tlie liome of (ilarv^da, 

in tlie east, on the Luhila-.saifara, near a big Ivuti-Salinall tree 

/ 

(the VUyu and the Brniintiiiula-jnirdiias have ‘Salma ii-dvipa’, 
wliich probably is a'corrupl reading). It is not difficult from 
this to identify tiio jilace as KainarUpa. The Utkocas have 
been called Kdntarujd, which meaub tliat it was believed that 
they Could assume any form according to their desire and 
necessity. It is very likely that this epithet of theirs has 
given the name of Kamiirujia to their country. Wo have 
already shown in this Journal (Vol, V., ]»p. 79-85) that 
Kainarupa formed a part of tlio BhadiaSVa-VTirsa. ^J’bo 
Vdyu and Brahviandct .say that the city of the KSlakeyas was 
named Sunlla. This might have been on the mountain Mila, 
in which is situated tlie Kainakliya-pltha. 

JPrdcyaoidydmahdrnam N, Vasu interprets ‘Utkoca' as 
‘Uttara-Kavaca’ (Social History of Kdmarupa, vol. 1 pji 36-37), 
But we find that tliey lived in Haksina-Kuta, or the S uthern 
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peak of the inoinitain r)('T.i-Kut Fai't her \vc* think ‘Kaca’ or 
*Koca’ is a corruption (if ‘Kuvaoa' i. c. ‘the s}H‘ak('r of a ulang 
or vulgar tongue ; Thu dia!,-ct of (hi.s part of tlio country has 
been characterized a.s th(' ‘■ Mlecha- Vds a\ spoken by Horne 
IvSati'iyay, who for fear ()f I*.ii .'rfu-rama, plaec'd ihera under 
the protection of go! .I/i!]ijav C KnlU.d-jiuf'diin, Ch. 
s]'r:]| preHently s 'e thartli'. Fi-sai' l!.an)t,a has also done t lie 
Same. In predicting t!ie he pji.oiing.s of the KaJi-y>uja, it 

says : — 

^;%rT It 

fgj: fe. g y tr: rTstUtr^ I 

^ucJWt ^ ii 

* « # 

5f ^ m^rgrr: i 

feerr: ii 

(fl. P. "1. I) S'. Oti. A a. .liss-.^ Voi. V. No. 

The Kd!ii\an)(rana rrfM’s to Iho VisnuJIiar^ 

moUara^ wliich is but n suppluuiuiit to tlici J^isnthlharma. 
So It was oarlih^r tiian tlio lidliha-nuran;!.. From tho above 
.qut)tation, we luarn tliat tlio (TtJv^).caf?.pnibracofl the Mnlulivana 
Biid(]bisn). Mahayaua horo, wo Imvo r(\'iSon to believe, 

Vlajr^yjina is irieant, whifdi tbougli had its ince[)tion as early 
as Asaii^a, brother of Vasubiinlhii (280-800 A.. D.) did not 
attain ]Miblicity before 600-f)50 A. D in tho time of Uharma- 
kirli (SdJhaiiaindld, Intro., p. XX VII). Tho ‘Siddhapntras’, 

no doubt, refer to the 84 A^di/m-siddhas, who came into 
prominence initho tenth century (Ibi«l, p. LXII ; KavJajnananir* 
nayHi Intro., p. 28). fCdni imp'i^Kdnidlchyrv was the principal 
or seat both of the Vajrayanists and tlie Nathas {SddJ^^n'tndld, pp. 
4bZ, 4bb Kaiflajndiiirnaya, p. 78), We find that the Sala- 
Btarnbha dynasty, also known as the Mlecoha dynasty, ruled 
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K&martipa from about tbo seventh to the tenth century, which 
coincides with the rise of the above two cults. Can it be 
that this Mleccha dynasty belongcil to the Utkoca tribe, al- 
though they spoke of themselves as of the Naraka tribe? The 
Mleccha-bhasa mentioned in the above extract probably refers 
to the dialect of the locality#. 

* Ther« are <loubt^^ wl\ether the §aU-taml>ha dynasty was actually 
a M led) ha dynasty. If Friland Ui'indtha, montionod in the Hhatera 
Coppcr-pUte^ couM mean thn c ^mTU-'inder <»f the Priiana (a military 
division consisting of 7 21^ cavalry, 24d olophaiits. 243 chariots and 
1215 infantiy, as staled m the Mahahliaraba), I do not sre why the 
term MlfcliltdiJlundiiia, ust*)! in tho inscription of Ivatna])alavarnian, can 
not mean the conimandor of tiio .Mleehlia troops as 8ii;;gH8ted in my 
** Early History of Kamarupa 

All the 84 Huhlha.'i woie not Natha-Siddhas* They were certainly 
not earlier than the tooth century A.D I am afraid it is not correct 
to assmne that ti»o kings of the SAlastambha d^-nasty were Vrtjraya- 
nifils liuliko the kings of the m-xt dynasty fv^unded by F^rahmapala* In 
this C')iirn‘ci oa a reference may be ma<ie to my contribution ‘‘Kamarupa 
and V*)jrayaiia pu‘)li^ho i in Vo\ II p;). 14- )l of this journal. Si Ilka 
Sarahapada is said to have converted Ratnaj)ala, son of Brahniapala, 
into the Vajra} ana faith ^Ees chants Mystiques by M. Shahidiillah M.A). 
In my contribution referred to above. I plac'^d Saraha and his disciple 
Kagarjniia during the reign of llatn.apa*n and Savaripa the disciple of 
Nagrujuna imd Lnipa alias IMatsycndranaolia alias Minanatha, th© 
disciple of Savaripa, »1uring the lif« time of I’uratjdftrapfila and his 
Bon king Indrapahi. It is ^aid, on the auth u'ity of Grunwedei^ 
that Daiik, the di'^ciple of l^uipa. was the hamo person as king 
Indrapala (Go-pichdiider Sanydn, note by Dr. Bhattaflali). Further,, 
according to Taranath, f.vldka Annngavajra was a eon of king Gopala 
of Eastein India. Now this (iopala can not but bo the king (h'pala of 
Kamaru])a, the son and successor of ludrapa'a. It wouhl tluis seen^ 
that the kings of the socalhd Bfiauma dynasty, ro-startod by Brahma- 
pala, were the followers of Vajrayann, Sahajayana or t»ie Natha-cult 
and not their predecessors of the Salastainbha dynasty who appear ia 
have been staunch Saivitos. [Ed, J. A. R . S] 



HUMAN SACRIFICES IN AS^AM 

(By K. L. BAiirA) 

Sir Ed\var<l Gait’s c*ontrilMition to tlui Journal of the 
-Asiatic Socif'ty of Ilcnijral (-^o 1 of oti “ITunjan Sacrifices 

in Ancient Assam” contains sc^vcral inaccuiaile stateirients .and 
it is i*atht3r etrango tliat no one, Jurinij; tlie last foi’ty years, 
attempted to point out the inaccura(U(3s vvhudi were largely due 
to his ignorance of Assamese and his cons(V(uent dependence 
on wrong translations made for liim prcjhahly In- clerks of 
the Assam Secretariat. Most of thcHo mistakes occur in the 
flection relating to the Ivoches. Let me quote from this 
section : — 

“Th«n prevalence of the custom of (offering human Racrifices 
amongst the Koclies is! known to us from a w^tatf^ment in the 
F’amiar.xVi of llaja ikshmitia avan Ku.ir of which a full 
fiurnmai^y was giveji in my paju-r on the ‘Jvocli Kings of Kama* 
rnpa” which was puhlislied in Vo) LXTl of the Journal of this 
Society. It is stated in (his VamiZwali that when Maja Nara 
Isarajnina rebuilt the temide of Kamakliya inl5G5 A. D. he 
celebrated tlie occasion by Ibe sacrifice of no less than a livin- 
dred and forty men whose heads be offered to tlio Goddess on 
salvers made of copper.” 

Gait made this astounding statement on the basis of the 
following stanzas in the J^amiavali which relate to the conse* 
craction of the temple after it was rebuilt : — 

I 

II 

^tl3l ^ H 
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5^1 ’®T^ 6f»I N«TI I 
wf^'Tl f?5l1 ^lf?’Ntft R 

5f «1 ^fc=I ?]•$ 11 

-f-jal 5^; I 

>iT <5it!:w R 

TIT? ^fT.; i?fT¥<p fif5l1 ?t3I?Ff«T H 

^Sr? ^T:g ^1°'ai ■^ta> 65 I 
■Ci^^ ^f6f^»I1 5I!:^tVTI II 

<^T^>5 C^R ■^1 I 

«f? fTR 'I'-fs 6T^?T II 

fi?T 1^1 »nsj Ti:^ i 

?r'.i ^t? »i?i '?!-^i ^]m Ti^ %9r( II 

(f‘i fri's^tTl^ (;>^5 C5 Btsia I 

%6fl ^I3[t5*l « 

^iNi‘1 bf5i5 'frft Titsfi 1 

^t?!5 C^T5l T|tt«T C?^ II 

C^Rfft ^IIT^ f?^1 C^S I 

^r55T^ 5-lf? -Siffw ftT5=l1 II 

ftfsil ’ffs*! ?t5jt=R I 

'Erti:<itJ?t^ TisfT^sTi f«i9ita II 

c5ti:5T c-sfiTiTJna -^'^1 <s«ti:5( i 

c’ffJit^^ ^(Titff 'nW^p 'Ntw ftfa II 
<iif5 vrjs f5T<HR I 

W'^racn >£f*tr5*il 5<t^ w*i i:” 
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It will appear that the VanUavaii makes no Imention whatever 
of any human sacrifice though it mentions that baffalues, goats, 
deer, ducks, pigeons, fishes and tortoises were sacrificed on the 
occasion. The line in the fourth stanza above, underlined by 
me, means that by recording a copper-plate charter the king 
granted one hundred and forty persons (or families) as 
for service in the temple. The subsequent stanzas mention 
that these yaiks included men of the following castes or profes- 
sional groups viz Brahman, Daibagna, Nat (dancer), Bhat (sin- 
ger), Tatis (weaver), Mali (garland-maker), Kamar (hi icksniith) 
Kah&r f'Bell-metal worker), Barhoi (carpenter), Dhobft (washer, 
man), Saloi (sweet-meat mtker), Teli (oil-press u-), Sonari (gold- 
smith), Kumar (potter who uses the wheel), HirS (p liter who 
does not use the wheel), Kaibarta (fisherman), Cliamar (one who 
skins a dead animal), MuchiSr (leather-worker), and Iladi (sca- 
venger). It is most slrarge that the underlined sentence could 
be translated to mean that the king sacrificed 140 men and 
offered their heads to the Goddess on copper salvers q It is 
equally surprising that with out consoolting a qualified Assamese 
gentleman Gait published the ioniccnrato statement not only 
in his contribution to the J, A. S. B. referred to above but 
also in his History of Assam wherein he inado another similar 
mis-statement in regard to the consecration of the temple of 
JlSdhava at Hajo rebuilt by Rnghndeva, the son of Chilai-ai. 
He writes that Raghudova celebrated the occasion by the 
sacrifice of numerous human victims. (1) His authority is the 
following stanza of the same Vainsavali : — 

“^^*1 W ^ 511 ^ I 

II 

Rtf^, 515 I 

^ fwni II 

This does not mean that 700 men wore sacrificed. The 
actual meaning is that Raghudova gr.uited, by means of a 

(1) Gait's History of Assam (Second edition) page 63. 
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copper-plate cliarter, seven hundred persons or families, as 
pailca of the tonipln, consisting of BrShnians, Ganaks, Tatis, 
Sonaris, Karnars, Telis, Malis, Dhobis, Rarhois, Kumars, Kaliara 
Napits, Gayans, ByAs etc. Gait ovi'rlooked the fact that the 
presiding deity of this ti-mple* was Madhava (Visnu) and 
it is not peniiissible to sat'rifice any animal in such a temple. 
No Indian scholar could have, ever made such a wrong state- 
ment but, all the same. Gait’s hook, which first appeared 
more than 30 3 ’ears ago, was so long regarded as perhaps 
the only book of rcforence about the history of ancient or 
medieval Assam. 

In lii.s contribution to the J, A. S. B. Gait states that 
some meinber.s of the family of the Darrang Rajas who 
immigrated to Nowgong and ruled the country between Boha 
and Dhura ntiil “.we said to have offered an annual human 
sacrifice, th 1 vic<-im b dng any person of sound health and 
body who mi^ht b‘ ciugit abro.id aft -r midnight.” Ido not 
know who supplied tiii-i story to Gait who, as the historian of 
Ass.im, must have known liirascdf that no member of the 
Darr.mg family of the Ivocli king.s over oxjrci.sed any autho- 
rity, at any time, over any part of the Nowgong district. 
It is true that the siuitlioru fringe of the present district of 
Nowgong w.is, till a late period, under the authority of the 
kings of Jaintia who appear to have been adlioraiit.s of the 
'^Apalika tenent which enjoined human sacrifices. Gait writes in 
his hi.story that in 1832 four British subjects were seized 
'near Gobha, in Nowgong, under orders of the Jaintia king 
and that three of them were actually immolated at the shrine 
of the Goddess. (^). This practice should not however have 
been ascribed to the Koch kings of Kooh-Bihar, Kooh-Hajo 
or Darrang on the basis of wrong translations of the Wamsa- 
vali or of local stories or fables which have no historical 
grounding. 


(2) Gait’s History of Assam (Second edition) page 306. 
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Gait then refers to tbe worship of Bana Candi, with bumaii^ 
sacrifices bj the Hindnized Kachari Rajas of Cachar and 
pf MahSmSyd with similar sacrifices by the Kachari kings 
of Dabaka in comparatively modern times. He refers 
also to tbe worship of Tdmreswari Mai in the copper 'temple' 
at Sadiya, by the Chutia kings, both previous to and 
iuring Ahom rule in Upper Assam and to the worship of the 
fourteen devatSs of the Tippera kings as mentioned in the 
Rajama.ft us we.l as to the worship of Jaintesvari by tbe Jaintia 
kings. Banacandi, Mahdmayd, Tdmresvari, J aintesvaH and 
most of the fourteen Dev:ttds of the Tippera kings, named by 
Gait, are however Hindu Gods and Goddesses. The clear 
inference therefore is that the Kacharis, Chutias and Tipperas, 
)f Boio origin and the Jaintias of Austro- Asiatic origin, adopted 
the worship of these Gods an 1 Goddesses, by resort to human 
sacrifices, in imitation of the TTiiKlm in medieval times. It 
can not bo asserted wilh truth that the various Bodo or Aus- 
tric tribes practiseil human sacrifices in ancient or pre-historio 
times. The worship of the Thlen, or tlio huge snake, among 
the Khasis, which involves the killing of a liunian being for 
blood from tbe nostrils, with wliich the snake is fed, is 
peculiar to the Khasis alone. It is not the custom even 
of the Syntengs, who are their kith and kin, nor of the 
other Austro-Asiatic tribes such as the Mundas. In any case, the 
custom does not am uiut to human .sacrifice in the proper 
sense. 

l^oth TSntrioism and the ghastly rites of the Kapilikas 
originated from Saivism and it is now accepted by moat 
scholars that the Vedic Aryans coming into India found a 
crude form of Saivism — associated periiaps with human 
sacrifices— the prevailing tenet of the more civilized urban 
people like those whose remains have been discovered at 
HarappA and Mohenjodaro and who worshi[>ped a Mother-- 
Goddess. It is quite possible, as hinted by S.r John Marshall, 
that the several skeletons found in a particular room at Mohen. 
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jo daro represented a hecatomb in honour of this Mother-Q-od- 
deas who, in later times, came to be rariously named. The Bodos 
as well as the Anstric people when they came under the 
cultural influence of the Mediterraneans — the authors of the 
pre-Ayran Indus culture — perhaps copied this custom frona 
the latter who may have even supplied the priests. These 
priests subsequently came to be known in Assam as DeodMi, 
Deordi or Deori and, curiously enough, the name Deori is still 
applied to the Brahman priests of certain classes of Hindu 

temples in the Assam Valley. The Deodha% JDearai and 
Deori were so called originally as they were the priests for 
the worship of the Deo, a name still applied by the Assamese 
to evil spirits. It may be remembered, in this connection, 
that the Iranian Magians also regarded Daevas as evil spirits 
or malevolent Gods. It is indeed tempting to speculate that 
the word Deo for the God of Evil was a gift of the Alpines from 
Irau who, in the opiuion of several competent scholars, 
reached Eastern India subsequent to the Mediterraneans but 
prior to the advent of the Vedic Aryans and who introduced 
in Bengal and Assam not only non-Mongoloid brachycephaly 
but also an Aryan language, the parent of modern Bihari,, 
Bengali, Assamese and Oriya, all languages of Grierson's outer, 
band"!^ 

1^8 to head-hunting, which is still carried on in inaccesible 
parts of the Naga hills, the custom is supposed to be based 
on a superstition that by killing a human being and placing 
a small portion of the flesh in the field of the murderer a 
good crop may be obtained. This is what Dr. Hutton calls 
the soul-fertility cult, but it is difiBcult to credit these savages 
with the abstract conception of a soul which is released after 

the death of a human being. Sometimes however human beinga 
are killed by the Nagas to avert the displeasure of a particular 
evil spirit {terhoma), the counterpart of the Assamese Deo. The 
victims are generally captives of war or purchased slaves. 
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^rom a certain pasaage in the Har^acarita of Bfina, a work 
of the seventh century A. D. it can be found that human sacri- 
fice was practised in northern India at least 1300 years before 
the time of Bana* According to Dr. Bhandarkar it is pretty 
certain that huumn sacrifice was practised in the temple of 
kdla^ in Ujjain, in the time of king Pradyota who was a contem- 
porary of the Buddha (*). Mahalcala is a name of Siva. (*). If 
as early as the sixth century B. O. human sacrifice could be 
practised openly and the flesh of the victims could be sold 
publicly in the centre of the Vedio Aryan stronghold (®) what 
is the good of trying to trace the custom to the savage primi- 
tive tribes of Assam ? According to competent scholars the 
^oul-fertility cult, as well as the cult of the Mother-Goddess, 
were not indigenous to India but were cultural items that travelled 
to India from other countri es, such as the Mediterranean rjegion, 
in the dim past. Was the practice of human sacrifice there- 
fore imported into India from Asia Minor by tlio Mediterra- 
neans or their predecessors the I'roto- Australoids ? It is interest- 


fS) Indian Culture Vol I pp 18 — 16. 

(4) It is intereBting to observe that the Koches or Raj-bangeia of 
Jalpaiguri still worship a God called **MahakaIa Thakiir", — Indian 
Culture Vol IV No 2 pp 247— 2&0. 

(5) It is stated in the Harsacarita that Kutnaraaena, the brother 
of king Pradyota of Avanti, went to the Mah&k&la templo during the 
festival of the Deity and became engaged in a hot discuBsion with 
the priests of the temple about the propriety of selling human flash 
there. While he was thus absorbed in the discuss ion, and off his 
guard, he was asaassinated then and there by a Talajangha. It is 
found from the Puranas that Punika, who was a general of the Vibi- 
hotra or T&lejaugha king of Avanti, killed his master and placed 
his SOD Pradyota on the throne. This, according to Dr. Bhandarkar, 
adequately explains why a Talajangha killed Kumarasena, the second 
aon of Punika, at the temple* 

——'Indian Culture Vol X p 16* 
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ing to note that even diva is considered by some sohulars to 
be a "borrowing from Asia Minor” as Dr. Stein puts it. (*) 


KAMARUPA AND KAMAKHYA 

(Bt Jooenbba Chandba Ghosh) 

The well-known province of K&marilps and its presiding 
deity KSmftkhya are in modern Assam. But a country of this 
name as well as the deity are found in other provinces as 
well. 

The Padma-purdt^a (PfttSlakha^da* ch. 5, VaAgav&sI Edn.) 
states that Bhagavati Katn&khyA-devI was the presiding deity 
of the city of AhicchatrS, the capital of king named Sumada. 
This prince accompanied datrugh^a, in his roaming about 
with the sacrificial horse, let loose by RSmaohandra for the 
performance of Aiva-medha. 

A dumb poet composed three works, viz ; 

and in eulogy of the goddess 

qntIRRn the presiding deity of (Notices of Sanskrit- 

Manuscripts^ by H. P. ^astri Vol. X, Part 1, Mss. Nos. 8268, 
8291 and 3295). 

The iSiva—pura^a (JnAna-SambitS, ch. 48, VaAg. Edn) says 
that in Sahyadri, there was a country named KSmarQpa, which 
was conquered by a RSksasa named Bhlma, son of Kumbha- 
kar^a, begot on Karkati, daughter of Karkata and PukkasX 
and widow of a Rftk^asa, named Yir&dha. There was a ^iva- 
liAga of the name of Bhimetfvara or BhlmatfaAkara. 


(6) Indian Culture Vol Y1 p 28,8. 




GENEALOGICAL LISTS OF THE PRAGJYOTISA 
DYNASTIES. 

(By K. L. Baetja). 

A list of inscriptions of Northern India written in Bralmii 
and its derivative scripts, from about 200 A. C., together with 
genealogical lists of the various dynasties, prepared from those 
inscriptions by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has been published as an 
appendix to vol. XXIII, part III of the Epigraphia Indioa (July 
1935). According to the learned writer the inscriptions relating 
to PiAgjyotisa refer to the following families : — 

(1) Pusyavarman family of Pragjyotisa, 

(2) The Bhaurnas of TIaruppeavara. 

(3) The Early ^alaslambla family of HSruppesvara. 

(4) The later Salastambha family of Pragjyotisa. 

(5) The Bhauma-Pal as of Dnrjayanagari. 

The kings of Pragjyotisa from Pusyavarman, in the third 
or the fourth century A.D., to Jayapala, in the twelfth century, 
really fall into three dynasties or families founded by Pusyavar- 
tnan, Salastambha and Brahraapala respectively. But since 
each of these three families claimed descent from Naraka all 
of them should really resolve into one dynasty. The kings of 
all these families, down to the twelfth century A.D., called them- 
selves PrarjiyoiiaaJhipati in their inscriptions. It is therefore 
not quite correct to call some of them kings of Pragjyotisa, 
some kings of Harnppesvara and some of DurjaySnagari. tlarup- 
pesvara (Hatappesvara) and DurjayS were names of capital 
cities, but it is not definitely known that all the kings of the 
family of S&lastambha had their seat of government at H&rup. 
pesvara (Hatappesvara). We know it for certain that at least 
DharmapSIa of the Bhauma-FSla family had his capital at 
marClpanagara from which city he issued his Puspabbadrft char- 
ter. The dynasties (3) and (4) have been unnecessarily added 
flinoe the kings of (8) have been alrrady meationed in (2) while 
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those of (4) are identical with those mentioned in (5). The 
kings of the last mentioned family, foimded by Brahmapftla, 
did not actually trace descent from “Vigrahastambha Tyfigasim* 
ha and so forth sprung from the same SSIastambha’’ as stated 
by Dr. Bhandarkar. In the Bargaon inscription of RatnapSla. 
varrnan it is clearly stated that the dynasty which preceded 
that of Salastambha was the Bhautria dynasty descended from 
Naraka and that when the Salastambha family came to a close, 
on tlio death of the last king Sri Tyftgasirnha without issue, 
the people elected Brahmapahi as their king because he was 
a B1 lanma. The Bhauma — Pala dynasty therefore traced des* 
cent frotti llie family which oeeupitHl the throne of Pragjyotiga 
previou.s t j SSlastamhha. These kings had no blood relationship 
with the I’ala rnhsrs of Bengal and Biliar. It is true that in 
the Pn.spabhadra inscription of Dliarmapala his father Har^apSla 
i*> called FaJa knla- FrmVifia while he himself has been styled 
FalaiivayaiithnjantH because though "Vanna” continued to b« 
their imduUi, the name-ending or jia laiila in each ca.se was PSla, 
In my book, “ Early History of Kamaruna ”, I have no doubt 
8U])posod tliat Brahmapala, in imitation of the Pula rulers of 
Jkm;>'al and Hih.ir of that time, ased the Kurnanie I’illa but that 
does n.it mean that his family was an offshoot of the Pala 
family of Bengah 

In d^ma.sty (l) Dr. Bhandarkar includes 15 kings. The 
names of the fir.st thirtoon, from Pusyavarman to Bhaskara- 
varman, are of course found from both the Nidhanpur inscrip- 
tion of Bhaskaravainan (E. 1. Vol XII) and the second clay* 
seal of Bhaskaravarman found at Nalanda the text of which 
was published in this Journal (J, A. R. S. Vol IV No 4 pp 89« 
93). Of these thirteen rulers the third, Balavarman I, was, 
according to Dr. Bhandarkar, probably identical with the 
king of that name who was vanquished by Samudra Gupta. 
There is room for difference of opinion on this point but on 
4he materials available no definite opinion can be expressed. 
Dr. Bhandarkar mentions Deva Varma as the fourteenth king 
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of this family and, with some doubts, adds Harsadeva as the 
fifteenth king remarking that they were probably the son and 
grandson respeotively of BbSskaravarman. There is really no 
basis for supposing that a king named Har^adeva intervened 
between BhSskarararman and Sftlastambha. The Har$adeva 
mentioned in the Nepal inscription of Jayadeva dated 759 A. D., 
was the father Jn-law of Jayadeva himself and therefore be- 
longed to the third or the fourth quarter of the eighth cen- 
tury. There are however strong reasons to suppose that a 
king named in the Chinese pilgrim I«Tsing's records as Deva 
Varma actually occupied the throne of Pr5gjyoti*a after 
BhSskaravarman but 1 have, in my book, conjectured that 
**Deva Varma” may have been the transposed form of 
*‘Varma-deva” the suffix of the king’s name and that possibly 
the king referred to in I-Tsing*s records was SSlastambha 
which was no doubt a Bintd came, like Vigrahastambha or 
Bianastambha, but the king had perhaps another name with 
the usual suffix “Varraa-Deva”. I-Tsing visited India about 
670 ..JL — D — w ha n t he immediate successor of Bhaskara- 
varman was probably not reigning. It is very probable that 
before 670 A. D. Sdlastambha successfully revolted and 
dethroning the immediate successor of BhSskaravarman pro- 
claimed himself as king, perhaps, assuming the high-sounding 
name Jayatunga Varma, a name which we find from the 
Tippera copper-plate of LokanStha a feudatory Chief of 
circa 664 A. D. (^). PrScyavidySrnava Nagendranath Vasu 
holds that the over-lord of Lokan&tha was this Jayatunga 
Varma whose name Dr. R. O. Basak has read as Jayatunga 
Varga (*). The word “Varsa” has rarely been used as the 
suffix to a person’s name though it is the usual suffix 
to names of continents. Mr. Vasu refers to the fact that 
an image of Jayatunga — Lokanatha was found in Eastern 


(1) History of North Eastern India by Dr. R. Q. JBasak p 195. 

(2) Social History of E&mar&pa Yul. Ill pp. 19-20. 
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Bengal or Sainatata and the name of this image indicates the 
relationship between LokanStha and his liege-lord Jayatunga. 
He further points out that the Bhautna-Kara kings of Orissa, 
who also traced descent from Naraka, like the kings of 
Prftgjyotisa, used the suffix Tunga after their names. (*) 
Taking all these facts into consideration I have, in my 
book, tentatively taken Avantivarman, mentioned in certain 
manuscripts of the Muilmrdkshasam, as the fourteenth king 
and tlie immediate successor of Bhaskaravarman uprooted 
by Sa!as[:imbha dliaa Jayatunga Varma who was the king 
referred to as Deva Varma in the records of I-Tsing. The 
oarlic'st eporraphic record of a king of Salastamblia’s line, 
disc^>veiMd so far, is that of Harjaravarraan who belonged to 
the timth generation and even that record is incomplete. Until 
the record of an earlier king is discovered we can not be sure 
wdio actually succeeded Bhaskaravarman about G50 A. D. 
Jn tho absence of more definite and reliable information we 
liav(' been led to mak') conjectures. Mr. N. N. Das Gupta’s 
identification of Deva Varma as the lineal descendant of 
Bhaskaravarman (Endian Culture Vol II p 39) is one such 
conjecture. Tho identification of Avantivarma as BhSskara- 
varmau’s son, made by Mr. J. 0. Ghosh, (J. P. A. S. B. Vol 
XXVJ pp 241-245) is another such conjecture. A piece of 
circumstantial evidence explaining indirectly the insecure 
position of Bhaskaravarman’s immediate successor has been 
mentioned by me in this Journal (J. A. R. S. Vol IV pp IS- 
IS). 

Dr. Bhandarkar has given the name “Bhaumas of Harup- 
pesvara” to the next dynasty which begins with “Salasta- 
mbha (Mlechchanatha.)” It may be pointed out, in the 
first place, that Pandit Vidyavinod, the author of the Kama- 
rtlpa ^sanavali, after carefully re-reading the inscription on 
the stray plate of Harjaravarman’s charter, came to the 


(8) Social History of E&marupa p 45. 
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OODclusioD, foar years ago, that the name of the capital city 
should be read as Hatappesvara and not HSruppesvara ( * ). 
In the second place, SAlastambha has been called Mlechckddhi- 
nAtha and not Mlechckanatha in the Bargaon copper-plate ins- 
cription of RatnapSla where only that name occurs. Elsewhere 
I have compared the significance of the terra Mlechchddhi- 
nStha with that or the term Pretanddhiiiafha used in the 
Bhatera oopper.plate inscription ( ® ). Whatever Mlechchddhv" 
niUha may mean it can not convey the same meaning as 
Mlechchanatha. I)r. Bhandarkar is correct in assuming that 
Har^avaruiA, mentioned in Harjara’s inscription, is identical 
with Sri Hari^a mentioned in the inscription of Vanamala but 
the identification of Balavarma, eon of Harsavarma with PrSlam- 
bba, mentioned in the Vanamala inscription, as suggested by the 
writer, can not- be correct. The learned doctor has however 
admitted that Pandit Vidyavinod and myself hold different views 
based on a new interpretation of verses 8-10 of Harjara’s 
inscription and verses 8-10 of Vanamala’s inscription- On 
the other hand the learned editor of the Journal, Dr. N. P. 
Chakra varti, has remarked, within bracket, that from both 
the inscriptions it appears to him that Harjara was the son 
of Arathi and Jivadevi and not of PrSlambha and Jivadovi 
as held by us. This point therefore calls for some discussion. 

In the inscription of Harjaravarman it is clearly stated 
that after Balavarma, the son of Harsavarma had died, there 
arose two princes Chakra and Arathi in his family. That 
they were both brothers in also fairly indicated by the 
statement that the son of the younger ( brother) Arathi be- 
came king. The name of this son of Arathi, who became 
king, has U)t been raeutionel here but in the inscription 
of VanamSla the name of Pralambha’s brother is given as 


(4) J.A.R.S. Vol. I No. 4 p. Ill 

(5) J.A.B.S. Vol. V No. 4 p 99 may be referred to for the 
meening of the term Pritan&dhindtha. 
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Arath and it is there stated that he died fii;htin<^ like a 
hero in a certain battle. As Arath must have been the 

son of Arathi (patronymic) so PrSlambha, the brother of 
Arath, must also have been the son of Arathi and he was 
raised to the throne when none of the brothers Chakra 
and Arathi could occupy it. It is therefore not correct to 
make Arathi the father of Harjara and the husband of 
Jivada or Jivadevi. It is no doubt a fact that in the 
inscription of Vanaraala it is stated that like his predeces- 
sors, Salastanihha to Sri Hari^, Prftlambha brightened the 
horizxn with his kingly qualities. Dr. Bhandarkar perhaps 
identifies PrSlambha with Balavarma as the writer of the ins- 
cription does not mention the name of the latter before PrSlambha 
but as in v -ise 9 Arith is mentioned as the brother of PrSlam- 
bha there c in be hardly any doubt that PrSlambha was the 
son of Arathi who followed Balavarma according to Harjara’s 
inscription which is the earlier record and therefore more 
trustworthy. Further verse 8 of the VanamSla inscription may 
be taken to mean that of the predecessors of PrSlambha, ^las- 
timbha and §ri Harisa (Harsavarman) were the most renowned 
and PrSlambha was also equally renowned and so the three 
brightened the horizon with their Kingly qualities*. The 
words may therefore be taken to mean 

tliat Sri Harifa was not the last king but the last renowned 
king before PrSlambha. Indeed none of the kings of this 
dynasty, both before and after $ri Harsa Deva, the “lord of 
Gauda, Odra, Kalinga , Kosala a nd other lands*, with the 
probable exception of SSlastambha, could equal him in greatness. 
The omission of Balavarma’s name by the writer of this 
inscription is therefore easily explained. 

*The kingly qualities of Harravarms have been expressly eulogised in 

the inscription of Harjaravarman while the greatness and exploits of 
PrSlambha have been emphasized in the Yanam&Ia iueoription but all 
the three inscriptions of the kings of this family, so far found, are 

silent about ths exploits of S&lastambha, the founder of the dynasty. 

—K. L. B. 
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Verses 7 — 10 of tbe Vanawala inscription refer only to 
PrSlambha and hence Jivada or Jivadevi was his queen and 
Harjara was therefore his son. Chakra and Arathi have been 
numbered 8 and 9 in this list but as they were brothers they 
both belonged to the same generation and so Frftlambha should 
be numbered 9. 

According to the Bargaon inscription of RatnapSlavarman 
there were twentyone kings in this dynasty, beginning with 
^lastambha and ending with Sri TySgasimha but we find 
only 14 generations named. The names of 7 generations can 
not therefore be found. In my opinion nearly all of tbe 
unnamed generations should be placed between Balavarman 
III and Sri TySgasimha. Bbaskaravarman died about t)5(> 
A. D. and from the Tezpur Rock inscription we find that 
Harjaravarman was reigning in 510 Gupta era equivalent to 
829 A. D, Between these two fixed chronological points we 
have to sandwich as many as eleven kings, even if we take 
Chakra and Arathi as sons of Balavarma II, and thus allow^ 
on an average, a reign of 16 years to each. It is hardly 
possible to shorten the average reign of each by making some 
of the unnamed generations intervene between Balavarma II 
and the brothers Chakra and Arathi. 

j- 


DATES OF THE BHATERA COPPER-PLATES. 

Critkal Remarks 

(Bt Pandit Padmanath Bhattachabya vidyavinod M. A.) 

Two Copper-plates inscriptions discovered at Bhatera more” 
than sixty years ago have not yet been correctly read and 
adequately criticised, though scholars like the late Dr.* 
Bajeiidralala Ultra and Professor Kisori Mohon Gupta hava< 
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publislied articles, witli faf'-siuiilus, on thoni. I am glad to see 
Mr. U. M. Nath and Pandit ii. D. Vidyavinod liave published 
an article on them in llio last i.ssne of the J. A, R. S., but owing 
to tln ir want of adiapiate care to take note of what the previous 
w'rilers, inclusive of niy humble self, had stated in connection 
with tliese inscriptions, the present learned writers have merely 
made confusion worse confounded. 

1 am at present in such a state of health and mentality aS 
renders me incapable of dealing with the subject properly. 

I shall otdy refer to some of my articles that I think will help 
the learned writers to arrive at a right conclusion on various 
points in connection with these inscriptions and correct some of 
the errors that I notice inj^their article under criticism. 

First of all I should invite their attention to my article 
headed ^rilMUe EBidb'rci>r Tmnras'a/nn published in Vol.XXVIll 
No 4 of the Sahitya Parishat Patrika (pp 175-183 of the 
Journal of 1328 B. S.) and then I should ask the learned 
writers to go through a series of articles • published by me in 
the Jaiiasaldi, in 1341 B. S., during the months of Jaistha to 
iSrdvan, in reply to some hypercritical remarks on my article 
in the Sahitya Parhhat Patrila (as referred to above) made by 
Babu Uraes Chandra Chaudhury of Bhatera — the proprietor 
of the plates, f 

Now I beg to note below the main errors : — 

(1) The plates, they say, are written in Deva Nagri 
character. This mistake arises in perusing the reading pub- 

*It will not ba an easy matter to collect the article, published in 
in a weekly paper ; but I dare say the Janaiakti has a file of its own 
in the office and the learned writers may get true copies of the articles 
by engaging a copyist with the help of the Editor, Janaeakatu (P. B.) 

f The proprietor of the plates may have* if he so desires, a fresh 
reading from the original plates made by the present Government 
Epigraphist for India. We shall be glad to help him in the m atter. 
(Ed. J. A. R. S.) 
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lishod in tho Nagri character by Dr. Bajendralala Mitra ; but 
if tho learned writers saw the fac-siinile they would have 
noticed that tlu script is not pure Dova-Nagri, but more like 
the Bengali script of the pfd/ti'.*, 

(2) The name of the donor’s ancestor vv'as not Navagirvana 
but Xaragirvana (Dr. Mitra read va for ra erroneously.) 

( 8 ) 1 'hat I read the date 2328 is (jiiite wide of the mark. 
The learned writers are apparently under the impression that 
I wrote the Srihatter ItivrUta. Really it was Babu Achyut 
Charan Chamlhurv Tattasindhu who wrote the book though 
I collected tho m iterials and bore the expenses of tho publi* 
cation (vide tho bltumil'd which was written by me.) 

(4) The >1° in the second great was tho regnal year of the 
donor and not Samvat. 

(5) A fuss has been made of the Pd:i,lavn Kulali^tnldbda, 
but as the first and second digits are illegible the discussion 
is not of much worth. What determines the time of the grant 
is the nature of tho script which shows that the in.scriptiou 
could not be much earlier than the tenth century A. D. 

(6) The word Kara in Vana rua’i kara is not a part of the 
name but i.s a caste title. The Vaidyas are found with the 
title Kara even in Bengal c. g. Madhava Kara, the distinguished 
physician who wrote a book on NidSna (diagnosis). In 
SaJvallya Icida Paihjild the following verso occurs : — 

— as different designations of Vaidyas. 

(7) ^iT Madhava Da.sa - In the text of the inscription there 
is the sign of a cas.'-ending after ‘‘Sri M.idhava” and tho spell- 
ing there is “Sri .Madhavo hence “Dasa” can not be 
compounded with “Sri Sladhava," as has bt^en suggested by the 


} Vide Srihattcr Itivritla, Vol II. Introductory Chapter p 1.5. 
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learned writers who have apparently adopted the erroneous 
reading in the Srihaiter Itivritta. The metre would foil if the 
reading was “Sri MSihavadasaknhivatamsa.” “Dasa,” by the 
way, may not be the designation of the caste but may bo the 
title of the family which might have b(*.en of either Vaidya or 
Kayastha caste — both highly literate oven a inillonium ago. 

I hope the learned writers will persevere in their work in 
the field of research and I heartily wish them success. 


FOLK-TALES, FOLK-DANCES AND FOLK-U)R£S«r 

T5Y A. C. BHATTACHARYA, M.A.) 

Folk-tales, folk-dances and folk-lores are the outward ex- 
pressions of the inward nature of tlio people. The natural iin- 
Pulsos originating from the individual instincts affected by on- 
Tironments have manifested themselves in all these. Q.’hese 
inspirations show humanity in its bare nakedness. There is- 
neither artificiality nor any fixed standard for approximation 
but a free flow of pure nature. No humanity is devoid of them. 
The pervading spirit is all over the world. The folk-tales have 
developed into epics and mythology, the folk-dances into scien- 
tific and liarmonious dancings and the folk-lores into poetry and 
music. All these are the sustaining forces of the liv'ing people. 
Eliminate them and the people will automatically be annihilated. 
They are, therefore, the perennial springs of life. Even with 
the evolution of the present age, the intelUgensia are daily fal- 
ling back on them. This is a proof of the natural hankering 
for the free expression of life and a desire for divorce from th& 
dazzling but unilluminating forms into which it has unwittingly 
been cast. 

All the folk-tales connected together show humanity, as in a- 
cinema, in its birth, growth, enjoyment and eventually in death. 
These are also the subjects dealt with in many great epics. 
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Looking from tliis angki of vision, tho hoary Ramayana and 
Alaliabliarat/i \v'ili bo found to have delineated them fully 
and vigorously. Other epics of tho world have also tried to do 
the s;nno with more or le&s siiecess. 

The folk-dances on which the pr(‘S(‘nt age is depending for 
its sufihmanee of life are really the originators of the modem 
scientific dancing. Can \vc% however, reverse the order of 
things and call folk-dances tho degenerated forms of scientific 
dancing ? But taking *a comprehensive view of all such 
dancings obtaining amongst all the people no proof will be 
forthcoming to support this view. 

The folk-lores and the instruments accompanying their 
music are really the father of modern poetry, rauaic and musical 
instilments. 

It is thus in the fitness of things that the modern mentality 
is for the original and therefore the real tbing We should 
now collect and restore all the three classes of the above and 
present them to the people at large in radios and cinemas. 
There is the danger of modern civilisation sweeping them away 
and all of them being sunk into oblivion. The oldest collection 
of them we find in the Vedas. But are all the music of tbe 
oternal time contained in the Sains of the Vedas T Is there any 
other ancient collection like these P Wo are proud to note that 
the late Pandit Ilein Chandra Goswami of Assam collected some 
of the still extant rural songs and presented them to the Cal- 
cutta University in its publication called tlio (HJANKlvI. 

Some enterprising individual may undertake the huge but 
the all-important task of collecting all the folk-tales and folk- 
lores and taking photos of the folk-dances and presenting them 
in a comparative book form to tbe modern world. When this 
work is complete the result will compare very favourably with 
the relics of bygone ages discovered by excavations. The latter 
is dead but the former will be living. 



EARLY VAISNAVISM IN KAMARUPA. 

(e. m. Nath, b. e a. e. s.) 

With reference to the important points raised by Mr, 
Birinchi Kumar Barua, M. A., in his learned article on the 
above subject, in the Journal of the Assam Research Society, 
Vol. V, No. 4, January, 1938, pp 101-109, it may be further 
pointed out that the suggestion that Sankar-Deva first introduced 
Vaisnavism in Assam, is denied even by KSm-Cbaran 
ThSkur. the famous writer of ‘^nkar-Cariha*. one of the most 
auinenuc biographies of the religious preacher. 

In part III, stanzas 1504-1518, of Sankar-Carita, it is 

stated that at the age of 20, i. e. in 1469 A. D., ^aukar-Deva 
with his relatives shifted from Alipukhuri to Bardoua in th» 
Nowgong district ; and at the new place when Sankar Devs' 
himself was cutting earth with a kodcdi to build the plinth of 
the proposed *hiria/>}-ghar\ he struck upon a beautiful Vishnu 
image of shining black stone. (1) He took out the imago 
from under the ground and exclaimed : — “now everybody will 
give up the worship of the Devi and take to the worship of 
Krishna*’. (2) He installed the image on a platform in the 
newly built 'ndmghar'. 

Whoever has gone to the BorduS $atra, must have noticed 
a lot of carved stones such as pillars, lotus canopy etc. lying 
scattered about ; and they look very much like the ruins of 

(1) I 

C«ff5|»n II— 

• • * • 

Mrt «if^ cHm I— i4i«» 

(2) OTfl ^ *flff ^ >4i^ 
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inanj old temples now discovered in the Kapili and the Jatnuna 
valleys of the Nowgong district. It is therefore, very likely 
that the image that y^ankar-Deva found out was installed in the 
temple on the old plinth of which the present Siamghwr* (senior 
eide) of BordouS satra stands. 

As many as nine Vasudeva and NSrSyana images have been 
tinearthed and brought to light by the writer, (3^ recently in 
■eeveral places near about DobokS, in the Nowgong District ; 
and the most beautiful one carved out of black shining stone 
vrith exquisitely fine artistic design found at BaeJa-GangS 
<Vide J. A. R. S., Vol. V, No. 1, 2. April. July, 1937. page 
42 (2).) contains four little images with clasped hands at the 
bottom corners of the pedestal. These represent the donor and 
the donoress, a peculiarity of the P5la sculpture, and the 
writer is indebted to Mr. T. N. Ramachandran, M. A., Asst* 
Superintendent of the Archmological Department, Eastern 
Circle, for pointing out this important feature. 

In ‘'Social condition of Kamrup when Sankar-Deva preach- 
ed his religion”, published in Times of Assam, 9th December, 
1933, the writer of this note pointed out : — “It is only in the 
12th century A. D. that we find mention of a king DharmapSla, 
who made a big donation of landed property to a Brahmin, who 
was a great devotee of NSrSyana, and it is presumed that the 

( 8 ) 

(i) At Gosainjnri One Vasudeva imnge nnd one N&r&yaaa imaga< 

(ii) At Doboka One Vasudeva image found while plough- 

ing land. 

(iii) At Bada-Qanga One Vasudeva and one Nar&yana. 

(iv) At Qhilani near Eampur, now with Raisahib Q. C. Ooswami.,* 
One Vasudeva image* 

(v) At Barbbakatia Gaon near Silghat One Vasudeva. 

(vi) In the Eaziranga reserved forest One Nar&yana. 

(vii) At Kathiatali - 13 miles from Nowgong — One Visnu image of 
b lack shining stone. 
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king became a Vai$naTa. This fact is farther corroborated by* 

the fact that in the biography of ^ankar-Deva, Dharmapala i» 
said to have been a king of ESmaiilpa, and the BhuiyAna used 
to pay him homage ; but when he incurred the displeasure of 
the Goddess K&m&khyA, bis country was reduced to a chaotic 
condition and the BhuiyAus became independent rulers of many' 
small kingdoms (Vide BAm-Cbaran Tb&kur — part IV-stanZa 
2627). 

The dynasty of the Pala kings ended with Dharmap&la. 

It is said in the biography that Dhsrmap&la had no issue, and 
he left his country and went away on a pilgrimage. The fact 
that he incurred the displeasure of the Goddess KamakhyA 
may be explained by saying that being a now convert to the 
new ideas of Vaisnavism, he gave up the worslup of the Goddess 
and perhaps neglected her temple ; and the common people 
believed that for this reascm be had no issue and his country 
was ruined to pieces ” 

From this, and from what Mr. Birua has pointed out, it is 

quite reasonable to infer that the Vasudeva cult was prevalent 

/ 

in Kamarupa long before Sankar-Deva, and that it received 
royal recognition at the time of Dharmapala (1090-1115 A. D.)t; 
but due to the downfall of the Pala-dy nasty, and the politi- 
cal chaos caused thereby in the country, and a sudden onrush 

of Buddhist-Tantricisrn i nto the c ountry about this time (4), 

' " / 

the progress of the cult received a set-back till Sankar-Deva 

came to the field to carry the holy gospel to the rich and the 

poor alike. 

* Th'To was anuther king named Jayapals after Dbarmapala [Ed. 
J. A. K. S.]. 

t The Dharmapala mentioned in the Guru Caritra may not b» 
identical with king Dharmap&Ia of the Bhnama-Pala dynasty. [Ed. J- 
A. R- S.]. 

(4) Vide ‘Sankaracaryya and Buddhism in Assam’, in J. A. R. S- 
Vol IV, No. 2, July, page 36. 



THE RANGMAHAL GARH- 

( By Srijut Sarbeswjlr Kataki ) 

The city of GuS-b5ti ( Gaiihati ) always covered both the 
south and the North banks of the Brahmaputra riyer. Even 
till this day, the prosperous town on the North bank is known 
AS North-Gauhati. There were military fortifications called 
Oarhs, constructed during pre-Ahom times as well as Ahom 
times, on both banks of the river. Some of these fortifications 
are still existing. Though their military value no longer 
flurvives they still serve the purpose of hinds to protect the 
locality from floods. They are also high and broad enough to 
be used, now a days, as thoroughfares for vehicular traffic. 

In the last December session of the Assam Legislative As- 
aembly the late Jogendranath Borua M.l.a. raised the question 
of keeping these Oarhst particularly the one known as the 
Bangmahal Garh, in proper state of repairs as this Oarh is 
now used as a public thoroughfare. From stone inscriptions 
still in existence it appears that the Southern portion of this 
fortification was built in 1589 Saka, equivalent to 1667 A.D. 
by Bahgoria Bura Gohain and other Ahora commanders, 
named in the inscription, after defeating and killing Syed 
Firoz the Moghul commander. The relevant inscription on 
a large rock in North-Gauhati is in Assamese and it reads as 
follows 

I c?— 

^ I ^ Ti— 

8 I I 

I f ^ I 

^ I ^ I 
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I 1 ? 

w 1 5ff% ^— 

& I ^ 

i <• I ^ I 'SlN 

ib I «i sin? 1 I 


In 1664 ^aka equivalent to 1732 A,D , during the reign 
of Maharaja Siva Sinha, the Northern part of the same forti- 
fication was either newly built or repaired by Panidihimgia 
Bar Phukan. The relevant inscription, which is in Sanskrit, 
is quoted below : — 


«Ripsr aarqr— qa TOirfircrar 

ifi «ft sijirs^r^ aft ^ q?isK»i uro 

Mg n MBtfliRit q g t ffft^nu «trfisift siwc 
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The worship of the jackal and 

THE DOG IN INDIA. 

(Bt R. M. Nath, B. E ; A. E. S.) 

In the April, 1936, issue of Indian Culture (pages 798-794), 
Mr. S. C. Mitra gives an account of the Jackal worship in 
ancient India, and refers to Bftna’s K&dambari wherein it is 
stated that the queen of Bjjain made an offering of flesh to 
she-jackals to become a mother, and also to propitiate th» 

God Siva. 



Amil WB&scH sooniT 

^eil>«(«2t* ot tiae offering to Jeolnli » » ooiiiaioit pt$Me» 
amongst the Tentries, and the method of worshijP » deeerihed 
■clearly in the Ktda^hu4ihnani Tmiram. It is stated thara 
that the worshipper should make an offering of eat-ables with 
a great proportion of flesh, in the evening, nnderneato a 
tree in an open field, or in a cremation ground. He shoald 
call out *JS14li, K&li’, when the goddess Um& will come out in 
the form of the jackal with her followers. 

If the animal partakes of the offering, and begins to cry 
loudly in the north-eastern corner of the place of worship, the 
wishes of the worshipper will be fulfilled. The Goddess 
or the Jackal is to be propitiated daily with offerings of rice 
And iLhar eatables. 

In Assam also, the Jackal worship found prevalence. It 
is lually a sooi-ot worahip. There is a belief amongst the 
common people that if jackals are found to loiter in large 
numbers near a vi!l vge, siniesortof calamity is sure to fall on 
the villagers • if a jackal cri('8 in a bemoaning tone at night, 
it indicates an outbreak of cholera in near future. 

The Tantm-S^ra states that during an epidemic, war or 
political crisis, offerings should be made to the jackal with 
certain mantrm. If the animal does not partake of the offer- 
ing, the calamity will take a more serious turn, if it devours 
the whole lot, the calamity will be averted. 

Analogous to this custom, there was also Dog-worship in 
ancient India. In the (Madhava*XV-90-lO4) 

it is stated that ^ankara-fichftryya mot with a scot of Brahmans 
a* Mallapiir near the Carnatic in the Deccan who explained to 
him the tenets of their religion as follows: — 

‘God the almighty killed the demon Malla, and since then he 
lias been known as Mallari in the world. We worship Mallari*a 
image everybody, and also worship his carrier the Dog with 
due veneration. We imitate the dress and even the cry of the 



fiBs JAoiMki. Mxip rmtsmts mmk. s» 

ammed ftnimtd, And slirAya wear « oeekhtoe of eentriea roaixi 
our neeks. We fdeaee oar lord HelleH tbree tiroes everyday 
with mime. We think that everything is the ontoome of oar 
Jjord*g grace and whatever we see in \he world is really with- 
in bis bowels. This is par daily roeditaiaon and this gives us 
great pleasure. Moreover, the Vedas also proclaim the omni- 
potecce of onr Lord and bis carrier the Dog ~ NpPdt sHT 
inilier ^—reverence to the Dog and reverence to the master of 
the Dog. 

Apart from this, the Dog is said to be the companion of 
^Vatuka. Vairava* - a Tantric God - a form of ^iva, who is des- 
cribed fis in his olotram in J^inwa-Sdnnldhaar 

tmiram. The Goddess Kali is also said to be accompanied by 

Dogs a!!.i c;npi:^!ug the dog's heiiTiels. 

it) the Kdli-Kt>kdradi-SaJtasra.iidma-stotrmi. 

The dog was a f.ivonritc companion of Yudhisthira, and the 
Bnddliist-^r liitric suUlltd, Knkknripada is known in the Tangynr, 
as Kukuraja or Kukknra-raja, probably due to his association 
with dogs. 

:o: 

REVIEWS. 

PuRIODlOAtS. 

Oriental Liborary Digest, Edited by Dr. S. M. Katro M. A., 
Ph. D. — This is a monthly Journal devoted to the reviews on 
current literature in all branches of Indology and allied subjects 
in the field of oriental learning. We have received the first 
two issues of this Journal, These contain some very good 
reviews but equally good reviews appear in the various research 
journals. Hence the necessity of a digest like this does not 
seem to be quite evident. 

Books 

Hew Catalog us Oatalogorum, publkbed under the authority 
of tiie University of Madra a ■■ ■■■■ We have received the provi- 
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Bional fasciculus of this very important compilation from the 
Editor-in-Chwf, Mahamahopadhyaya, Prof. S. Kuppswarai 
^Sstri M. A„ I. E. S, (Retired). This work, when complete, 
will be an amplified and revised edition of Dr. Aufrecht’s 
monumental work of the same name. We welcome the venture 
and approve of the methodology followed. 

Art and Archaeology Abroad, by Dr. Kalidas Nag M. A, Dr 
Litt., Ghose 'I’ravelling Fellow (1980-31), Calcutta University 

— Tins interesting report has been published by the University 
of Calcutta. It shows what the Governments and Universities 
of foreign countries are doing to collect and co-ordinate the data 
of arts and archaeology and what are the methods of teaching 
those subjects in the varioiis important centres. It appears that 
foreign Universities like those of Chicago, Yale, Pennsylvania, 
Oxford, Harvard, Michigan and Boston and Museums like 
the British, Museum, the Chicago Field Museum, the Municipal 
Museum of Berlin, the Metropolitan Museum of New York and 
the Louvre Museum of Paris are supplying funds for explora- 
tions in the Near East. Very important finds have been 

obtained by such explorations from Ur, Kish, Nuzi, Uruk- 
Erech, Ctesiphon, Lagash and other places. Even learned 
societies or bodies like the Oriental Institute of Chicago, 
German Society of Berlin, the American School of Oriental 
Research and the French Academy are supplying and main- 
taining workers in this field with ample funds. But what 
about India ? Let us quote the following paragraph from 
Dr. Nag’s book 


“When will the museums and Universities of India awaken^ 
to the urgent need of co-operating along similar lines in the 
grand work of re-constructing the history of the Orient 
Crores of rupees have been squandered, all these years, for" 
manufacturing graduate clerks and lawyers. And now that- 
the discovery of the Indus Valley Civilization has brought 
India in the very forefront of the attention of the Archaeolo-' 
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gisfs, should we not take the initiative in oo-operating with and 
seeking co-operation of the international group of Archaeolo- 
gists working so admirably in the domains of our next-door 
neighbours ?* 

Dr. Nag could have used stronger language with perfect 
justification. In India all exploration work, involving collection 
and co-ordination of the finds, has to be done by the Govern- 
ment department at the expense of the general tax-payer. Our 
big potentates, the Rajas and Maharajas, some of whom try 
to trace descent from the Epic heroes of the Solar or Lunar 
dynasties, will not however spend a pice to find out and study 
the relics of their own ancestors. Scholars and travellers 
sent out by foreign Museums and Universities have already 
collected and taken away from India, Nepal, Bhutan and Tibet 
numerous historical relics as well as priceless manuscripts 
which should have been preserved in the Museums of India. 
I’he Indian Museums Conference, which was held some time 
ago, came to the conclusion that, not to speak of undertaking 
exploration, even the work of properly exhibiting the treasures 
and relics, already collected, can not be done for want of 
adequate finance There are Research Societies, apart from 
Universities, in the various Indian provinces but they are all 
neglected by the richer people. Indians can never aspire to 
take their place alongside the cultured and civilized nations of 
the world as their equals until they learn to value the arts, 
treasures and relics of their remote ancestors in the dim past. 
Till the beginning of the present century all research work in 
India had to be done by foreign scholars but now such work 
is being done by a host of Indian scholars with singular ability. 
In the same way, why can not our Universities, Museums and 
Research Societies, backed by our Princes, the landed aristo- 
cracy, the commercial magnates and the wealthy professional 
classes, supplement the work now being done by the Govern- 
ment Department of Archaeology ? 
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OBITUARY. 


By the demise of Mr. Lakshminath Bezbarua 
Assam has lost aa emiuout scholar. He was an ardent 
student of history and took great interest in historical 
and antiquarian researches, lie had a word of praise 
and encouragement for all workers, whether young or 
old, in the field of research. He was regarded as an 
authority on the subject of the origin and develop- 
ment of the medieval Vaisnava culture in Assam, 
We would like to see all his contributions on the sub- 
ject, in Assamese, collected and published in the form 
of a book dedicated to his inoinory. Indeed this would 
be a most fitting memorial. 
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Further opinion on the early histoty of 

KAMARUPA ’• 

De. B. A. S\LETOBK ma, Ph.p, 0 phil-— I bava gona through yon» 
vnlu-^blo book and cnnnot but admire your patie ice nud skill in un- 
ravelling the eariv bi'tory of a province which has preserved its anti* 
quitio«i in tact • • • critical and most complete account ot 

early Kftijiarupa based as it is on all available sources o£ tuforinal^oti, 
is a distinct contribution to the history of ancient India. * * • YoUr 
remarks on Tantiism ( pp lob R*q ) Ure h'ghly intereeting, DcM’p 
erudition and bnhncud judgment maik this uiO(>t remarkable acliiev* 
ment of yours. ^ 

M» H* B. 8TAPLETOV, m.a. — **1 have seldom read a more help- 
fpl and suggestive history It is in this respect a most 
pleasant iinnrovement on another “ History of Assam ” whioh 
I found so full of obvious raistakesy when it appeared^ that I 
had to decline to review it for the Asiatio Society of Bengal, 
* • • • • 
•'You will gath3l' from what I have written Iww 
interesting I liAve found ^our book, especially as I was able 
to consult it while preparing my lecture for the ttoyal Asiatio 
Society. It was of particular aseistaiiiGe tp me wmn disensa*' 
ing EartMMmvarna, and I mentaoned ih my leettire what an 
outstaf^ihg piece of wpric 1 conhidei^ ;^our bopk to be and 
%tow pieasapjt it was to find tbe President of the Annsandban 
Satn^ (which kindly some years a^ made me one of its 
nmi^bers) .publishing a ItocK of siudi strikirw his* 
4odlCidilirpKd^^ 


NOTICE. 


KAMARU^A AWSANDHAN ^AMm. GAUHATi- 

The Iv&uiaiClpa Antisandhan Sdnipti or the Ahsata Besearcb 
Society has a collection o£ dhl hifatoiic.il relies, such as inscribed 
stones and images cannons, cannon-bill.s, swords, potteries 
roj'al cost limes coins etc The pi en.ifacfa of the Sannti, situated 
on the sonth'iin baiiK of Dighali Tank, Ganhati, remains open 
Ifom 7*30 tu 9*80 a m aid 8 to 7 p m. on working dajs ; from 
8 to 7 P.H. on Sundays and on D >l)alra, Lakshniipuja, and the 
anitivcM sarliJS of Damodnr iVb S.mkar Dab, and MadhabD'b 
The Saiiiiti rem.dns closed on the following occasion : — Sri 
panehaim, Mijhbihu, Ikd S^hdiu Id-dnz-zaha, Waharam, Janti Ss 
taini, DurgSpiijS. Kalipu 3 a, Ghnstuus Eve, New Te.ir’s Day 
KinSf-Kinp Tor's liirth-day and Sivaratri< 

Inhiruiatioil which may lead to the recovery of any historic 
tvlic or article will be thankfully ppceived. 


D. GOSWAMJ* 

Huwmiry 

Kdmctfn.ftik AMvnnM/dn iljteHMfH 



